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The basic reading skills learned in the primary 
grades do not eguip ^students with sufficient skills to read 
everything they need\to read through school. Hence all teachers, 
regardless of the grade level or subject they teach, should know what 
the fundamental reading skills are and how to teach them to children 
who need .help with increasingly more difficult and varied subject 
matter textbooks. In addition to phonics, picture clues, sight words, 
context clues, structural analysis, and dictionary usage are useful 
decoding tools. The comprehension skills advance from literal 
comprehension through interpretation and critical reading to creative 
or individual reading. Students should be taught study skills in 
their content classes because each subject carreis its own 
vocabulary, and there are unique differences in skills used in 
various subject fields. Learning to read fluently and rapidly is 
another basic skill to be developed since there are many different 
kinds of materials and purposes for reading. And after the primary 
jgrad^ all reading skills can best be developed using actual 
materials in subject area classes. (TO) 
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iMfti- irA World Cor»gross in t^aading . ^ 

roSoA^piw session. 1630-1800. vcedaestey. " 

TO THE DISABLED RI*D2H 
Tho fiioablad recdcr ie an international phcnoaeaon- Every 
county has its children who are having dlfficttlty in learning to 
rend. 

I plan to 7i'/c a ven- practionl telk totoy about baaic sklU 
r.roao in rcadintj which are c.T>.aor.^to rea-iic? instruction in all 
Jcn.;xi.:Tc<. in year respoctiva countxioa, and which al30 ara essential 

for cill tlisjibieii rsaJors to master. 

PC^orts fror. coar.trl«9 everywl-.o^ro JxcUcate that the punber 
o£ ii.%.McS rcnJars is lncr.-=sin; year by va^r, and educators are 
bo-...-..l3.i...- t>.i-' ^^^--ic-a^ f.;tv--.l-.:.. V>^t the classroom teacher 
ao .v^o'.a tl-.iJ? I Will try f.o ?ivo SOOT, aunastions. 



^ TEACH PJIADIUG EEYO:CD T}n2 USUAL READING 

INS1R0CTI0:i ALLOTMEirr OP GRADES 

Every teacher needs to be a teacher of reading regardless of 
the grade level or s^ject he or she teachers. \<herever and what- 
ever children study in school they have to read. Learning to read 
basic reading naterials in the primary grades doesn't equip then 
to read everything that they need to read all through school. Hence 
teachers beyond the usual reading instruction period should wake it 
th<3ir business to know what the fundanental reading skills are and 
how to teach so they can assist children who need help as they pass 
on to iiiaher levels and increasingly noro difficult and varied sub- 
ject flatter textbooks. 

At present the levels at which reading is taught var^r. Many 

school fcoach reading only in grades one to three, others one to 

ejix, a fow one to .^oven or eight, and a very few more one to ten. 

iu r,c-.^. cases a reading 3i>eciali8t teaches remedial reading to all 

eccoriCiary students who need it. 

If and when we have reading taught tlirough the grades and in 

high cchools all over the world we probably shall have conspicuously 

fewer children suffering froni reading disability. This is a worthy 

goal for clasaroom teachers to advocate. 

TEACH SKVKHAL WOFD RKCOGHITIOM SKILLS 
word roco€.nition is the noat b?aic of all basic reading skills. 
If a child can't recogr.ize the ncmso and meanings of word symbols r 
he or she jvir.t ccn^t r-.ad. Very often disabled readers are deficient 
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once in a great while wa find a child who has acquired tho 
reading skills by himself or herself. Such a child, of course, 
is the oxtreaa opposite the disabled reader. It is refreshing;tW* 
to hear about such a case and I would like to tell you about one. 

Ail amusing description about a child who taught herself to 
read is given by the author of the Pulitxer prise winning novel 
TO KILI. A MOCKIKG BIRD. It reads like thist 

Jam said of his four-and-a-half -year-old sister, "... Scout 
there's been readin' since she was bom, and she ain't even been to 
school yet." Then upon entrance in first grader Scout, whose real 
name was Jean Louise, was asked to read something that Miss Caroline 
wrote on the chalkboard and she read it^ so well that Miss Caroline 
V7CS visibly vexed. Miss Caroline then had her read most of the 
first reader and other readers and f ir*ally she asked her to read 
the stock market quot&Uons in tho Mobile Register. Jean Loruise 
read beautifully in all of these situaUona. AU of this tire 
Kiss Caroline's irritation was building up and she finally explofledi 
-Tell your father to stop teaching you. It will interfere wiUi 
your learning to read in school." Jean Louise said that her father 
didn't teach her, and then she began soliloquizing to herself on 
how she did icmm to road and she finally decided that it just cam 
liko learniny to fasten the flap on the back of her union suit 
liltbout looking aro.ind. 

It is rare, i'>df.ed, that a toachnr of beginning readjjig 
receivers a pupil w!.^ has t^iucrbt hirasolf or herself to read so 
proflcl'ontly. In thn .majority c£ instanrras, tho toachor has to 



teach re£»ding from "tho groxmd u?" axid word recognition la of 
great Inportance. Some ore still under the ixopression that the 
use of phonics is the only technique to be taught. While phonics 
is a valuable tool there are several othar very useful procedures ♦ 
.for— attac)ctBgTI5v-woTd8% Every child shculd have all of these in 
his or her repertoire. 

The use of picture clues is a wrd recognition process. 
This technique is moot useful of course at beginning stages in 
vhich pictures are definitely designed to l6?d into what is said 
beneath thea. Picture clues are useful, how. ^ -ir, throughout the 
grades and I believe we should help children eihplby these to 
a greater extent thsm cost teachers do. ^Mi texts in all subjects 
are really beautiful picture books at this ttes. These pictures 
should be utilised fully both in recognition and rua&ning 

activities. 

f 

Oftan teachers proi>aro and use picture-vord cards and let 
children use then eHno in gaxR'as and various activities. Each card 
contains a picture with the appropriate word beneath it, tiie set 
of cards represent words chi.ldrcn will coon r.ocd in thair basic 
residing, llieso cards are very useful. 

Then tliere ere s i»"ht words to teach, aiie teaching of sight 
words has been Kost abused by tc&chers of r^ll the word attack 
skills. r»ov?lo;?ing a new reader Iccson by hwing children memo- 
rize an isolatt;d llrt of wc^rdc on t5:e chalkboard or drilling tlicn 
day after day Vflr.h Wi-Js cn flunh cards ere rractices frowri^^d upon 
by Gost autlurit.^'^c Ht r>/0'''*i"^*^ • 



Durrell tolls of an incident which illustrates the fallacy 
of depending upon the technique of flashing word cards. A certain 
boy infallibly pronounced the word children when shown to him 
on a flash card but couldn't read it in his reader. He declared 
that he had never seen the word before. He was then shown the word 
on the flash card which he pronounced correctly as usual and when 
aokod how he knew the word was children , he replied 'By the smudge 

over the comer." ^ 

Th^ point is^we can't always depend upon words learned from 
flash cards to be funcUonal when the child is^reading from text. 

'She nouns and verbs usually don't give much trouble. Such 
words as where , this, she, ha^. etc. are difficult for many chil- 
dren. Xt is desirable to teach thoso In context. An exanple of 
^way of doing this is as follows t the teacher guides the chil- 
dren to give scene scntp.ices growing cut of their experiences which 
contain certain sight words needing attention. 'Ilie sentences are 
written on the board and various practice activities take place. 

How we cone to the use of contex t nlwnti which is an important 

word-getting process. 

•Throughout the grades the t.oc*chor should provide skillful 
conunents and qtiestions guiding childrum to nake use of context Clues 

Hsi a is ftn exajrplo; 

Ted \m3 reading the paragraph below i 

•Fred and Undo Bob were up earJ.y. Fred helped to wash the 

breakfast dishefi." 

Ted failed to r€>coc;ni7-e "broaJtx-a.c-. ^vrcXl, if tbe^^ were up 



early, what meal would thoy hava had at which dishes were used," 
aokod Misa Lowo. -BreakfaBt- ropliod Tod and contlrma^^ with hid 
reading. 

Thus with guidance children xaay become very skillful in 
deducing a word in context through reasoning about its meaning 
in a sentence, paragraph, or perhaps an entire selection. 

Next just a few cooanents about the age-old topic of phonics, 
This laethod of word attack ic still widely used and important. 
The way in which it is being taught in scaae places, however, is 
being criticized. I refer to that procedure in which children are 
taught to give verbal exaggerated sounds for separate letters as 
-buh" for b, -cuh* for c, etc. The critics 

letters do not have the sounds of sylleJ>le8 whcn^blended together 
in words. 

The i>oint is illustrated in an incident which 1 witnosBed 
in classroom recently. The teacher prosuxaably was helping a 
boy to recognize the word hat which he had not in his reading. 
She wrote the word on the chalkboard and caid -Sound it." Ho 
response fr«a the child. She then said "Usten while 1 sound it,« 
and proceeded to say -huh uh tu.- -V/hnt is it?* The child said 
nothing. She repeated -hull uh tu. vrhat have Z?" A groair light 
dawned on the little fellow's face as ho pnawered -Hiocouqhs.- 

One way to avoid presenting letter sounds as syllabloa if* r.R 
follovti.xtcing Initial consonant h as a sarnplc. (1> Develop visual 
Jlscrininction perhaps by having the children find the letter 
savQiai tifws .In a rilMc-d arrangc^uint cUa3kboord words beginning 
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vith dlffor^nt consonantal (2) doveloi? auditory pereeptioA by 
pronouncing coveral of tha chall.board words beginning with 
ellghtly emphaslaliig but not, isolating the sound of hi then have 
tho pupils do thp oaaa thing; (3) glvo practice In blending by 
subsUtutlng h for the Initial consonant in aeveral Jmown words, 
and have thorn pronouncedi (4J flnaUy apply the practice la read- 
ing a selection in which some new words b^Jimlng with h appear • 

There are saany, laany ways of teaching phonics. Vhe procedure 
outlined Is only one of them. 

steictural Mialyois is anoUior word-attack technique entirely 
apart from phonics. In our changing world there Is an Increasing 
frequency ^th<s-^3 modified word forms. Per this reason It 
Is very Important at present to teach children to analyse and get 
xaeanings from otructuraUy changed Words. Unfortunately, this is 
given too litUo attontipn in large nurijers of classrooms. 

The eleneats of word structure with which chUdren should be 
familiar aret words In con«pound words, the stem word In a modified 
fcrmi the Inflectional forms s, es, ed, Ing, or, esti prefixes; 
fluff 13^87 poEissssivos; confcractlons J and syllables. 

Time d^>ecjn't permit a discussion of procedures which may bo 
used m teaching th«se different elciasnto. Suffice it to say that ^ 
It la fairly easi^ £"or children to grajsp these elements and ways In '/ 
which they cliangs tisanings. 

Finnily, uc€^ of the dictionary, the most cotnplex of all t&e 
word attz^ok prc.-.e3ses, will be mentioned. In beginning to use a \ 
f ornal dictionary K^ULWron moat mploy several prerviously acquired 
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aklllst a Jsnowlcdga of alphabetical arrengesaant, tho Bounds of 
letters in vord^, and tho varioua word structure oleaaents. In 
addition tbay need to know diacritical ©arking and tho effect of 
accent marks. Too^ they miist bocooo ekillful in selecting from 
sweral x=oaning3 glwsa, tho one xaost appropriate for the parUc- 
ular situation in which it is to be applied* 

?his very cosapiex di^tionisry skill as a whole usually is 
not mastored until the niddlo grades. However , foundations may 
bo laid even in Uki first grade. Sorac teachers place a miniature 
self-help dicUonary on the chalkboard consisting of pictures of 
needed nouns and verbs with the appropriate word under each. A 
few pubUshors are placing Liiniaturo dictionaries in the bcick of 
tlieir priraers. Soae ri^Uehers also are producing simple If ttle 
l^per-back dictioxiarias for primry levels including one for the 
first grade. 

In cunindng up this cliocussion on trord recognition I should 
like to caphasize again that there are roany important word attack 
skills in addiUcn to phonics. TSioso should be taught to the dis- 
abled reader ro he^wilT liava several tools to use in finding out 
unrGcognlzed words. Xf ona doesn't work, he or ehe should learn 
to try another and x>erl«>ps another until oAd is found tl.at does 
wrk. I?oor readers especially need to have several word attack 
skills at their coanniind. 

GIVE mnE ZATEl.TIOn TO iTTirisxtja 
DLGi^\o^'i reatScjre usually need help in a^tting maajdngs froni 
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what they read. Regardless of how yaU children loam how to 
pronounco words, if thoy can't got tlia naaning^whea thoGo words 
are strung together in oontences, thoy are destined for trouble 
ahoad* 

•flid word "comprehonsion" is a blanket tena, there are 
different types of meaning-getting skills* just as there are dif- 
ferent types of word-identification |>kill8. Meaning-getting skills 
may be distinguished from one another in terms of the thought pro- 
cessus that are involved. Por many years teachers made tho nistako 
of laboring under the.iaicconception that all they had to do to 
teach cliildren to get weaninge ii reading was to give them some 
•cowprehension" questions and exircises— the word -coiapreheneicn- 
connoting one big skill to be tajight as a -lunp sua.* Unfortunately, 
there still are many claserooa teachers who are making this e.Tiae 
mistake, and this mistake tn&y contribute to the lack of disabled 
readers to cop<g with reading materials. 

On tlie other hand the isost proficient teachers are placing 
©zaphasis upon the thinking skills, Tlie opinion^ of exports, 
experimental research and statistical analyses indicate that there 
ore four major categories of procesfies which should be used, in • 
getting m^tanings. Eachj of tliese in turn makes use of subordinate 
skiUo. The tentis used in designating these categories ar.oi 
literal cor>qreh(>.n9lcn , interpretation , critical reading and 

creative reacting * 

The term litoral cor.'>r p >iftnsion is widely used at present to 
the process oi dotting the primary, direct, -literal- meaning 

\ 
\ 

\ 
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of a word, idaa, or sentei\cQ In coatoxt. Vory little thinking 
la done in ucing this process • Children siiaply give badt what is 

said in thd book. 

unfortunately, this is tho only procedure used by oany 

teachers* 

the tern interoretAtion of reading is used to include skills 
concerned with supplying or anticipating meanings not stated 
directly in the tes:t, such as (drawing inferences, talking general!-, 
sations; reasoning cause and cjffcct? fepcculaUng on what happened 
between events? anticipating what will happen next; detecting the 
significance of a statement, passage, or celectionf identifying tlia 
purpose of the vnriter and the laotivo of characters? forming cencory 
iriageap experiencing emotional reactions, etc. Thus, this category 
includes tiany thinkdLng processes. 

C riticpl reading is the U^ird level in the hierarchy or reading 
f or misaning skills. It includes literal coRiprehenslon and intsr- 
pretaUon , but it goes further than citlier of these in that the 
reader evaluates, ^that is, passes >ersonal judgment on the quality, 
the value, the accuracy, and the truthfulness of what is read. 

Croative reading iJs involved to corse extent in interpretation 
and in critical reading. In these cases, however, the child ifl 
working with the text,, he or she is thinking about what the author 
has said. In creative reading the a* wld gees beyond the text in 
seeking new insights and solving new proi?iea3. 

• •Thinking, discriminating, decision-dakiag individuals are" 
what we need in this tro\ibled world. Our ^studGnts can best develop 



\ 
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in these wayc through piirticipatlon in group thinking, whero each 
ono expresBGS his own thinking, checks othero' thinking, and Is 
checked by others— all of this guided by an astute teacher who 
will toss in a rcwafk or question at the proper raoment to stiiaulata 

deeper reflection. 

In coneli^dlng wy discussion ^fi^iaeanings, I can do no hotter 
than to guoite f rom Samuol Coleridge, tlio diotinguiohed English 
poot, journalist, and critic. In the early 1000»c Coleridge tnrotet 

There are four kinds of readers. The first is Uke tho 
hour-glass rand their reading being as tho sand, it runs in 
runs out and loaves not a vestige behind. A^eecond io lil:e tho 
cpongD, which imbibes everything, and returns it in nearly the samo 
state, only a little dirtier. A third is like a jelly bag, allot^. 
ing all tl*at is W'o to pass at/ay, and retaining only the refuse 
and dregs. And the fourth is like the slaves of Golconda, who 
casting aside all tliat is v^jrthleso, retain only pure gens. 

Perhaps if classroom teachers teach the several thinking 
skills in reading n«>re effectually, we shall avoid having so xnany 
disabled readers of tl^e first three typaB^Colericigo ^ntions and 
produco only those who -Casting asldo all that is worthless, rotain 
only pure gens.* 

TOICU^STODY SKILLS THE CpIiTENT APXAS 
SGr^tinse during tl^e course of transmission of opinions, 
belicCs, #tud customs froia one generation of t^sachers to another, 
tliore evolved a legend to tho effect tlmt reading should be tai\ght 



during special poriods set aaido for tho cxpreU purpoaa of giving 
tho child control W the aklUa of reading. likowioe legend 
dictated that eicence. 9 ography. history, and mthenatico shouW. 
bo taught at specific tines In the daily prograa to develop dio- 
anctlve ekllle or teplant charaetorlatic knowledge la each of 
thepe fields, usually with little or no coMlderatlon' being given 
to reading develop>.ent aa ot.e aspect of this spoclallaod Instruction. 

AO a mttar of fact In nost ochoole, even children in tho 
first grade have beginning books in soieiice, Mthenatlos and social 
studies, social Btudioe enbraeing both hiotory and geography. 
TheBO subjects are taught all through tho grades and in high school. 
Children spend much rore tins reading in sa>jest areas than thoy 
do in reading £ro». rondors and sui>pl«ar«nt'^y reading booJcc. and 
tl^y continue to road in subject ^eas long after general tnstruc- 

tion in reading ccasoa. 

TOO, it is in tli3 third, fourth and fifth gradoF that toKt 
in the eubjc^ct textbooks bccanos quito substantial rnd it is also 
there that tho disabled reader population bogins to pile up. 

Surely, the elciientary clascrocffi topcher, if he or oiio 
teaches ocioAce, social etudies mid p.atl.craatlcs , or the siK^ciai sub^ 
^ect teacher if Uic school is so organised, has a major responsi- 
biUty in teaching chilOrca ho^ to road in these subject areas. 

£;pc«iali£'^d vocabulary io a consideration. Sach subject 
carr.i«s its oicn vocabulary. For OKatiploi probably no one would 
dispute. tii3 ;^KCt that iwmets, torr^rirn, vejocii^ are peculiar to 
t}.e subject: of ecionce; that al>oUti ^>n/ to^^^j r>roclji:^^ 



belong particularly to the field of history? that hoinisphore^ 
continent , and equator arc special geography words , and that 
aubtn^ction , cancollation and divisor a-s definitely lAathcnatica 
worde. Largo numbara of children would profit from developnent 
and guided discussion of such words. . 

Too. studies have indicated that there are unique differences 
in skills use^ in different subject matter fisldsi and that while 
•gensraf roajding ability- is operative in all reading to a certain 
extent, there is also definite noed for the development of specific 
skills to use in these different curricular areas. Rasearch has 
also shown that these specialized skills C9n bo improved if singled 

out Sad given practice. 

Personally, 1 analysed 200 textbooks at different levels to 
find out what children had to do in roadinrr when working with 
science, social studies and niathsraatics text. I discovered that 
these subjects nade use of different patterns of writing, and these 
patterns called for different reading skills. ^ — 

However, there arc sonc study skills that are common to all 
cubj^icts. These cojanion study ckillc aroi selection and ©valua- 
tion, organization, recall, Icr.ation of infomation and following 
directions. Practice should b^^jlvcu on any of thoso as needed 
by children when working in tl;e different subject areas. 

' ^Because of tine lirsitations 1 can only state the different 
^pattcrjis of T/riting and will be unable to describe them. 

First, the specialised patterns in science are: classification; 
explanation ot a toc).n.lcal proccsF: inntructions for crrrying out 
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an experinent; thes cauoo and effect pattoraj detailed Btatdaent 
of facts pattern J prohlGn-solvlng situations? abbreviations r 

sysdsols and equations* 

In social studies we ha^ro nvaps, atlases and globes; cause 
and effect which occxurs with the hinhost frequency in this area, 
sequential events ar^ their dates, and ccnparison and contrast. 
If Btudc-nts idejitify these patterns in science and social studies 
and read in terns of each pattern excellent results are ob*i«insd. 

Mathematics content is very caipact. It is usually composed 
of short paraqraplis which unlike other subjects usually contain 
vords rii::cd with nurcerala or nafcheiratical siTbols. In later 
grades children need to rcc:ooai.r.e a€ a glance figures such as 
tlie tricingle, pyrcr.iid, cube, cylinder and many others. 

The chief characteristic of tathcnatics is that it 
predGuiinently contains problems to colve ana this requires very 
careful tJiinicing and roaconing. 

riTie dixfc'erenees between reading and natheraatics should ho. 
dicct\ased with children and they should be urged to read probl*»-^3 
carefully before working thna on paper. 

Tho tbovs euggastions apply to rtathem-itics as It is often 
taught" in English-Si->eaking countries and not to the ructric aystsiQ 
now being jased in many places. 

At present interest in teaching rtaaing in the ci:»ntent areas 
iri high. Studies, articles and natorials for children on thla 

« 

.topic uro rspidly appearing, 'ihia is gooci for t:ie classroora 
tcach'^r or i^pccitil svibject teac^ier has a big jrtb at hand in teaching 
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Children to read in tha subject fields. Those who taka this 
responsibility and porfona it faitlifully and vmll.^will contrib- 
ute treaiiondottsly to preventing tho casualty of increasing nunbors 
ot disabled readers. 

FLUEIOT AND RATS 
Reading fluently and rapidly is another basic skill 
development area end one x»'hich has becoirxs a topic of interest 

the world over* 

There is aa exaggerated emphasis on speed at this time. 
Many adults and teenagers consider that a high reading rata is 
the opitoray of being aa excellent reader. -They so^wa to think that 
a person should have one sot very high rate for reading everything. 

1 was director of the reading center at N*iW York University 
for several years and among other offerings we scheduled evening 
classes in adult reading iEiprovenent. Sc^^etimes I vould pass 
thrpugh the hall while tliose who had coiue to take the course were 
registering. Invariably r tliey wculd ask lae such questions ast 
•Ka» nany words per minute should I read?" or "Slow many x>/ords per 
minute will 1 be able to road when 1 finish this course? - , I would 
often ask, in return, "How luany words per ninute to read what? Aa 
easy popular article in the Reader Dicjont? A scientiac article 
packed with facts which you wish to fix , in nind? A beautiful 
piece of literature in which you wish to pause for a byt to enjoy 
an intriguing es^Tression or to reread r» passage that has special 
charm or ap:>.*al for you? Again I ask lio^r nany words, per winuto 
to rend whatV" 
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Tho registrajits woiild lool; quite puzzhsd and confounded whcwi 
1 would answar thorn in this 2aeiiioa* But thsy would cone to 
roalise what X m^ant as tlua course proceeded for w© taught tliian 
that there were numy different kinds of material in reading and 
different purposes for reading but vith practice a person's various 
rates could be inprovcd in pursuing all of the materials and pur- 
poses. Flexibility should be the watch-word in speed iiaprovemont. 

In the primary grades fluency should X>e the major objective*. 
Lip-reading and finger-pointing nust be broken up, and children 
urged to "read like tliey talk." Stiidiea indicate that one of the 
best vays to proir^to rate at this level is to encourage wide read- 
ing of easy interesting notorial. Having them read selections for 
specific purposes seri'es as a spur to reading rate, also. 

In tlift middlo grades the practices used in the priicary grades 
ehculd be continued for tny vho need there. Purposeful reading and 
copiooa reading rhould bo ersphasiaed especially. 

Studies indicate tliat syeteriatic spaed practice nay best be 
iiiitiated at fourtli or fifth grade levels. It may b© all right 
to give an inforaal check of reading rate in third grade, but 
according to rc:fiearch.. systeir^tic t^poad practice should be delayed 
till later, 

♦rliere px^liehad materials providing speed practice in 
soae places but th^jse are .not. really necessary. Cach teacher may 
prepare hie or liov cwn practice material based on the content of 
the cl&jsro^n textbooks and used suocsssively at intervals tiirough- 
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DI^TSLOP IWTEKEST IN READIIJG 
Interest is the touchstone to reading achiev^^ujut. Kany 
disabU'^a readers have no interest in reading. In fact they dislike 
it and avoid it, seeking their communication satisfactions in tele- 
vision «nd piebired coode strips. So^ teachers contribute to 
this lack ot interest t)^rough their use o£ heavy drill work un- 
acco!ttpk?iied with interest-prpvoking ecUvities. 

1 understand that here in Mtstria you are /Very euccefsf ul 
in atikulating interest through yoor arrangcaients for out-o£- 

school ^-clubs. I was happy -to_J»aar_aboutJ^ls_and_^^ 

pleased to have core details concerning the plan so I could pass 
the Inforrcation along to others. 

Studies have shown that several factors and provisions nay 
have favorable effects on interest. 

X. The enthusiasm of the teacher. It appears tliat if the 
teacher is enthusiastic about books and reading, he or she somehow 
gonerates this enthusiasm to pupils. 

2. ConsulUng with parents is useful. Parents should YxiC^ 
What to do and what not to do, they should be encouraged to have 
books for their child at hoi=e, and given advice concerning topics 
of interest, and level of difficulty of books they buy for bin or 
her. 

3. Uecoromnding books to children has been found to be very 
effccUvo. The teaclier of course should not say "this is the 
book tlutt is right for you.- * Kather :?ho«ld the reconr^endatlcn be 
indirectly as, 'This is one of the loosb intoreflting books X have 



\ 

\ 



cvar read* I'll placo It on tJie took table for any of you i«rtu> 
would like to read it^n or "Joo, this io a book that answers some 
of tho questions you were asking »e about airplanes. , X«ir placQ 
it here if you wieh to pick it up sometims, " 

4» Making an abundanco of books avail€iblo to tho children 
in the classroom. Books roprescnting many topics and levels of 
difficulty should bo at hand for free reading* Be sure the supply 
inoludea plenty of books easy enough for the disabled reader^* 

Or.e of tho biggest probleifts often io that of providing ^is 
- large supply of books due to the very limited budgets of nany 

QChOOlS. 

H;tre are a few suggestions which xp.ay be useful t You stay 
borzow froift cantral school libraries, public libraries , and book- 
mobiles. These sources «»uairly-will loan a teacher twenty to 
thirty books a raonth. The children may also borrow fron libraries 
and bring books frcm thair ovm collections at hosRe. Many parents 
are willing to buy one book to add to the classrooia collection. 

LOOK TO^mJU) TO TECnKOLO-SICAL DHl'STXPilEtrTS 

12! RKADING 

\ 

w& BHAst face up to the use of technVlogy in the future 
teaching of reading. We are undergoing A t©chn<^ogical revolution 
the vmrld over. Technology has changod^ tkc pattf^ma of progress 
in all major strands of civilization and it is beginning to change 
progroRS patterns Jn reading, alsov The use of technological 
devices is aptioallag to disabl^od readers, and apparently effective 
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to Boae places iTllias, fiHa ctripg, »lldoa, transparencies 
and tapes are now ccmonXy usad in teaching reading. Television, 
caciputera and even satellites are now entering the area of teach- 
ing nethodology. 

r&pcri&ents in tlia usa of television to teach reading over 
largo areas are now being coaducrted with good resulto. Cable 
telcviision and even oatellites are undergoing conaideration and 
experiiRentation aa teaching isedia* 

Perhaps the inost epoctacular technological device for reading 
instruction io tl^e computer. I will give you one example o£ the 
uae of the computer in reading- This report describes a procedure 
used iA the Brentwood School, Palo Alto, California. 

««ie iQABter coraputcr Uiat does the teaching has eighteen 
temxinala. fiO the children cone to tlie classroom, each one cits 
down tcrore a screen nt the end of his terminal. Various pictures,, 
letters or words begin to dance on this ocroen in front of hin. 
Soon he is asked by the ca«putor to naJce m response. This ho does 
with a light-projecting pen. If the response is correct, the 
computer says -good!" If it is wrong, the computer says "llooooo.- 
If there is a Jiesitaticn of jnore than 5 to 10 seconds, the co»puter 
cays decisively, "Do it nov/l " If the child still sits and doss 
nothing at all, the computer taps out a distress signal calling 

/ 
/ 

the teacher.* 

C<»nputer e3.-perl^nts with disabled readers as well as normal 

readers are mostly f&vorable. 

It would be c:fi;re:r.oly hazsirdorcS to venture even a guess when 



computer fl, television, and satcllitoa ir^y be used to scane extent 
the world over for reciding instruction* This may happen during 
tho lifotiKo of most of you and vra may as x«sll ba ready for lt» 
Sn my opinion r however, nachinos will never tako the place of 
tc&chers. There always will bo moral, social and educational 
valuos which cannot b« developed cololy through the use of nachineo, 
but which from now until eternity riust be achieved through associa- 
tion of hunian beings with other human beings. Most definitely 
teachers of reading will still be needed in the future. 

IKTRODU(!32 CICiATER FLCXIBILir/ 111 
CIA3SFiOC:S ORGASlZJiTlOM 

The Tiiroe-Grcup or Two-Group Plan 

For an tmdctcrminable nur.<b3r of years the three-group or 
tvo-crcup form of classroom organization has prevailed in icost 
placee. Tresndo to loosen up this grouping plan aro not/ taking 
place, much to the benefit of disabled readers. 

In tho traditional tttree-group plan, the teacher dividefi his 
or her claas into groups according to reeding ability: tho faet- 
Kovlug group, tlie average group aud the slew group. In the two- 
group plan there is the beat group and a poorer group. In eithor 
case each group is taught as a whole each day working at a certain 

place in a basic reader* 

This trdditional plan is being criticised by mny educators. 
Act a ref;«lt adju.7tnis«.nto are being rcade to suppJetaent it la eeverai 
ways. *L'ht;re riay be tlms when pr,pils in the entire class ncet 
tKy^zzhQC to ror-d for corRo purpoae, teLTi)crary caell groups iii?.y be 



formed to Bervo tlio ckiXl nocds of some children. Interest groups 
laay be formed in terms of a topic off special intercst^of certain 
children. In these and other ways the three-group or two-group 
plan may becone much xnore flexible. 
Individualized Approach 

In contrast to the tliroe-group or two-group plan, the 
individualized approach is now being adopted in many places. 
Permanent groups in reading are done away with entirely in the 
individualised dassroaa. 

Briefly the prpcedure most generally used in individuaUzed 
classrooms may be sumiuarized as follows t 

' Each child selects a book that he or she wants to read. 
During the individual conference period the teacher sits in some 
particular spot in the room as each child cotaos and reads to him 
or her. During this period the child's individual needs are noted 
and appropriate help is given. Finally the teacher writes what 
the child is reading, liie needs, and strengths on a record card. 
Then another individual conference is held, and so on. If fi^everal 
children need help on the same skills, they may be called together 
in a group for instruction and practice. 
^ Aft in the more floKible three-group or two-group plans, 

sessions with the whole class may be held at times. Charts' evolving 
from a mutual experience or basod on plans for activities, questions 
to which answers are sought, directions for going sooewhore or doing 
something— all such mutually prepared charts call for whole-group 
parUcipation and provide opport^initics for whole-group reading, 
notices placed on^ the? chalkboard or bulletin board are read by the 

Q entire group. 

ERIC 



The vholts clano may also ba Involved in plnnnlnef activities, 
^ttoh as planning procedurea for book eclection or for Individual 
conforcnces, planning what to do for independent work, and planning 
sharing experiences in which one child or a group will share their 
reading with the class as a whole. SoRiotlnes a new reading skill 
is introduced to the group as a whole, ^^henover there is a need 
or a reason for the entire class to work together, whole-class 
grouping way ensue. Ifs up to the teacher. There is nothing in 
the philosophy of the individualized plan itself which precludes 
functional whole-group participation in a reading activity. 

Small group arrangeiaonts take place often^ Sonetixaes 
children who are reading or have read the same book gather in a 
group to "talk it over.- Such diocusaion may lead to plans for 
Bone sharing activity, such as a draniatization, puppet show, or 
mock radio or television program. At other times, children reading 
the same book nay work with ,the teacher as a group during the usual 
individual conference period. 

NOW and then two or three children who like to be together 
socially gather in one spot when reading from their individual 
books, usually there is consldvrfjblc oral reading to each other 
in such a group, and often the children help each otlier with un- 

recognited words. 

Interest groups emerge at times. Four or fivo children may 
becone interested in elephants, for cxanplo. Regardless of their 
different levels of ability they nay vorJ: toirethor, each sharing 
Inforniation and interesting incidents ircwt the book or story ho is 
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reading at hlo ovm Ability level. 

Skill groups are frequently formed to meet individual needs. 

It trao or three' or several children need help on the caiue skill # 

these children r.eet as a group with the teacher for development 

of and practice on the skill* This group is disbanded one by one 

as children master the skill # and new groups # possibly composed 

of BQOiO of these children and others » assemble to oeet other skill 

needs. ^ . 

Thus individualized instruction raay. provide for some grouping 

A 

to supplenent the basic plan of having each child progress at his 

* 

or her own rate. * 

This individualised plan is emerging rapidly in many countries. 
Because it provides opportunities for skill development in terms of 
individual requirements cu^A stages of growth it should enable the 

■/ 

classroom teacher more effectually to meet the needs of disabled 
readers. 

COJICLUSIOH 

In conclusion ^rhaps ve may assisne that ve are now arriving 
at a philosophy in reading instruction which will enable us to 

/ 

apply a discovery made by Charles , /the fifth. 

Charles, the Fifth was bom ^Ight here in this beautiful city 
of Vienna, April 16, 1643. He had a tremendous empire over which 
to rule—Austria, Spain, the Netherlands, Sicily, liaples, Germany, 
and Spain* 3 colonies in the ne;* world. The svay of Alexander, 
alone, is to be compared with that whicli was within the grasp of 
Charles. 



^^^^^ 

He started in at his hugcj job at tha ago of sixteen. Ho 
stuck to it until he was quite old, and then one day, becoaing 
tired of the tinsel and show of a king, he handed over his eiapire 
to hia two sons, loaded up a caravan of carts vrith all the clocks 
that he could buy, beg, or borrow and hied himself off to a commun- 
ity of monks in a lost comer of Spain. 

There between lauds and laatins and vespers he sfipnt the 
remainder of his life trying to ma):e the clocks keep time together.. 
This he was never able to do. 

» 

•How foolieh I have been," he said one day, "to try to make 
men think and do and nova together, v^hen I can't even make two 
clocks agree. • And having gained this wisdom, ho tftopped striving 
to make either dosha or laen work in unison, and spent tlie last 
days of his llfo in peace and happiness in the old monastery in a 

roxaote corner of Spain. 

It has been over three centuries since Charles learned this 
lesson about Ken and cloaks. It has been over two centuries since 
we began t&aching children to read. Perhaps wo aro just beginning 
to re&aise how foolish we liave been in thinking tliat children 
should" thirUc and do and mova together" in learning to read. 



